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FOREIGN  AID=  SWORDS  OR  PLOUGHSHARES? 

In  the  last  eleven  years  the  United  States  has  spent  about  $55  billion  for  foreign  aid  programs. 
Throughout  this  period  there  has  been  constant  questioning  and  criticism  of  these  programs.  This 
questioning  has  increased  until  today  a  crucial  point  has  been  reached  with  regard  to  our  foreign  aid 
policy. 

At  present  three  separate  committees  are  reviewing  the  entire  policy  in  the  light  of  the  “national 
interest.”  President  Eisenhower  appointed  one  committee  headed  by  Benjamin  F.  Fairless.  The  Senate 
appointed  another,  headed  by  Senator  Theodore  F.  Green  of  Rhode  Island.  The  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  conducting  its  own  study.  This  reevaluation  takes  place  in  a  fast-changing  world. 
The  people  in  underdeveloped  areas  are  seeking  political  and  economic  independence.  But  often  they 
find  themselves  caught  in  a  power  struggle  that  is  part  of  the  cold  war.  A  basic  question,  particularly 
to  the  FCNL,  is  whether  aid  programs  are  to  be  subordinated  to  strategy  in  a  cold  war,  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  aimed  primarily  at  meeting  human  need  wherever  it  may  be. 


UNITED  STATES  ABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  AID 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  help  nations  in  the  underprivileged  areas 
of  the  world.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  for  example,  said  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  April  30,  1956:  “The 
United  States  is  far  and  away  the  most  wealthy 
nation  in  the  world.  Our  productivity  is  not  much 
less  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Our  annual  per  capita  income  is  over  $2,000, 
whereas  in  the  newly  developing  countries  of 
Asia  it  is  under  $100.” 

While  American  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
persuade  Americans  to  put  two  cars  in  every  ga¬ 
rage,  air  conditioning  in  every  home,  and  food 
of  every  variety  on  their  tables,  one  half  of  the 
world’s  population  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night, 
while  two  thirds  die  before  their  30th  birthday. 

PURPOSES  OF  U.S.  ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  $55  billion  that  the  United  States  has 
spent  in  foreign  aid  programs,  about  80%  is  in 
grants  and  20%  in  loans.  Immediately  following 
the  war,  funds  were  spent  primarily  for  relief; 
then  followed  the  longer-range  effort  at  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  war  shattered  economies.  Now,  some  twelve 
years  after  the  war,  with  this  year’s  foreign  aid 
spending  running  at  about  $5  billion,  why  are  we 
spending  the  money? 

MIXED  MOTIVES 

While  the  thinking  behind  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  complex,  there  are  obvious  at  least  two 
essentially  incompatible  motives  for  our  present 
foreign  aid  program. 

1)  On  the  one  hand,  the  expenditures  are  justi¬ 
fied  as  an  expedient  in  the  cold  war,  an  anti¬ 


communist  weapon  designed  for  United  States 
self-protection.  “The  program  authorized  by  this 
bill  [Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956]  should  gain 
the  support  of  all  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
in  a  common  effort  to  stop  the  continued  en¬ 
croachments  of  world  communism.  'The  funds 
authorized  .  .  .  should  make  it  possible  ...  to  take 
whatever  other  action  may  be  necessary  to  counter 
new  efforts  by  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  and  Peiping 
to  bring  free  nations  and  peoples  under  their 
domination  (H.  Report  2213).”  Many  Congress¬ 
men  vote  for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  each  year 
only  because  they  believe  it  will  increase  the 
military  security  of  the  United  States. 

2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  program  is  justified 
as  a  humanitarian  and  cooperative  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  well-being  of  all.  “The  United  States 
cannot  live  either  happily  or  safely  as  an  oasis 
of  prosperity  in  a  desert  of  misery,”  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  April  30. 

PRIMARY  AIM  IS  ANTI-COMMUNISM 

The  foreign  aid  program  seems  to  be  motivated 
predominantly  by  anti-Communism,  not  by  a 
humanitarian  desire  to  assist  world  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  Over  80%  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid  during  the  past  Congress  were  for 
military  or  defense-related  items.  Less  than  20% 
went  for  economic  development,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  refugee  and  relief  purposes,  whether 
through  United  States  or  United  Nations  pro¬ 
grams.  And  the  percentage  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  for  military  assistance  is  increasing. 

Congress  in  approving  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
this  year  cited  as  its  only  reason  for  continuing 
foreign  aid  the  “danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States”  resulting 
from  the  action  of  “international  communism  and 
the  nations  it  controls  (P.L.  726).” 
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ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  ANTI-COMMUNIST 
MILITARY  EMPHASIS 

1)  Constructive  prog^rams  are  undercut.  Eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  has  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness 
in  gaining  good  will  for  the  United  States  and 
in  some  cases  has  even  been  refused,  because  of 
resentment  over  alleged  interference  in  internal 
affairs  and  continued  United  States  emphasis  on 
military  strength  and  pacts.  This  antagonism  has 
also  extended  to  the  efforts  of  American  religious, 
charitable,  and  humanitarian  agencies  seeking  to 
help  peoples  of  other  nations. 

2)  Neutrals  tend  to  become  “immoral.”  Since 
many  Congressmen  view  the  program  as  an  anti¬ 
communist  device,  questions  are  continually 
asked  as  to  why  even  small  sums  should  be  granted 
to  neutrals.  The  annual  debate  in  the  House  and 
Senate  on  whether  we  should  continue  aid  to 
India  has  become  almost  a  tradition. 

3)  Dictatorships  are  aided.  Emphasis  on  anti- 
Communism  has  resulted  in  aid  in  substantial 
amounts  to  such  totalitarian  nations  as  Franco’s 
Spain  and  Tito’s  Yugoslavia;  the  amounts  are 
military  secrets.  While  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  to  such  countries  might  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  they  help  the  people  despite  their 
form  of  government,  it  would  seem  more  difficult 
to  justify  from  American  democratic  principles 
outright  military  assistance  to  a  dictatorship  when 
it  is  known  that  one  effect  of  such  assistance  will 
be  to  entrench  it  further  in  power.  It  seems  some¬ 
what  incongruous  that  military  assistance  is  given 
to  dictatorships  under  an  act  which  also  provides : 
“It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  assist 
other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  self- 
government  or  independence  . . .  (H.  Report  2643) . 

4)  Colonialism  is  supported.  Some  $1  billion  in 
military  equipment  and  supplies  was  shipped  to 
European  countries  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1956.  Amounts  received  by  each  European  country 
are  classified,  but  it  is  apparent  that  such  military 
allies  as  France  received  substantial  assistance.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  how  such  military 
supplies  were  used,  but  the  conclusion  would  seem 
warranted  that  U.S.  aid  indirectly  helps  support 
French  efforts  in  such  colonial  trouble  spots  as 
Algeria. 

Continuing  reports  from  Africa  and  the  Near 
and  Far  East  indicate  that  in  the  minds  of  many 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  United  States  is  becom¬ 
ing  associated  with  colonialism  despite  its  tradi¬ 
tional  anti-colonial  policy.  On  June  23,  1955  the 
House  approved  H.  Con.  Res.  149  urging  that  the 
United  States  “administer  its  foreign  policies  and 
programs  ...  so  as  to  support  other  peoples  in 
their  efforts  to  achieve  self-government  or  in¬ 
dependence  .  .  .”  But  a  week  later  it  voted  down 
126-41  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Bill 
proposed  by  Rep.  Alvin  M.*" Bentley  of  Michigan, 
which  would  have  required  countries  receiving 
military  assistance  to  agree  to  aid  other  peoples’ 
efforts  toward  self-determination. 

NEEDED:  A  LARGER  CONCEPT  OF 
FOREIGN  AID 

The  FCNL  feels  it  is  more  desirable  to  base  a 
United  States  program  of  assistance  abroad  on  a 


deep  concern  for  people,  than  on  hostility  to  Com¬ 
munism.  Such  a  program  would  be  grounded  in 
a  real  desire  to  work  cooperatively  to  raise  living 
standards  around  the  world  and  to  help  others 
help  themselves.  It  would  recognize  the  world  as 
a  growing  community,  increasingly  interdepend¬ 
ent,  and  seek  to  adjust  to  that  fact. 

SUBSTANTIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  A  SHIFT 
IN  EMPHASIS 

There  appears  to  be  much  public  support  for  a 
revision  of  our  foreign  aid  motivation — more  than 
the  Administration  seems  prepared  to  accept. 

Delegates  to  the  Third  National  Study  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Department  of  the  Church  and 
Economic  Life,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  mid-April 
1956,  reported  for  study  action  these  propositions : 
“It  is  morally  intolerable  to  live  as  a  rich  nation 
in  a  world  that  is  still  for  the  most  part  econom¬ 
ically  poor  without  doing  what  is  possible  to  help 
the  people  of  other  countries  to  raise  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  . .  .  We  as  Christians  recognize  that 
the  security  of  America  can  be  built  more  effec¬ 
tively  through  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  in  other  nations  than  by  the  building  of 
military  bases  and  the  equipping  of  indigenous 
armies.” 

“.  .  .  love  of  neighbor  and  justice  not  only  have 
validity,  even  in  terms  of  national  interest,  but 
are  motives  for  programs  of  aid  which  are  more 
urgent,  more  far-reaching,  and  of  far  greater 
value  than  any  other  motives.”  So  reads  a  policy 
statement  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference. 

On  April  10,  1956,  representatives  of  81  na¬ 
tional  farm,  labor,  educational,  religious,  coopera¬ 
tive,  and  civic  organizations,  gathered  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  an  intensive  “Forward  Look”  at  foreign 
aid,  concluded  that  technical  and  economic  aid 
must  be  a  long-term  commitment,  that  more  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  the  UN,  and  that  our 
aid  program  has  suffered  from  too  great  an  em¬ 
phasis  upon  its  military  aspects. 

Senator  Mansfield’s  Subcommittee  on  Technical 
Assistance  Programs  in  its  forward  looking  report 
of  May  7,  1956  (S.  Report  1956)  states,  “under 
both  the  present  administration  and  the  preceding 
one,  the  negative  anti-Communist  aspects  of 
American  foreign  policy  have  been  much  too 
heavily  emphasized,  while  the  positive  aspects  of 
that  policy  have  been  too  much  neglected.” 

THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Would  a  program  of  world  economic  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  cooperative  basis  be  in  the  national 
interest  ?  Economists  emphatically  say  yes.  They 
point  to  America’s  increasing  dependence  on  other 
nations  for  raw  materials,  our  need  to  increase 
exports  to  pay  for  growing  imports,  and  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  best  customers  of  the  United 
States  are  the  industrially  developed  nations,  not 
the  underdeveloped  ones.  “. . .  it  is  in  our  interest, 
economically  as  well  as  politically,  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  world  develop  and  prosper,  too,”  said  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  (S.  Report  1312). 
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Programs  of  economic  development  can  also 
have  important  political  effects.  An  increase  in 
the  number  of  independent,  prosperous  nations  in 
the  world  can  help  provide  international  stability 
and  a  climate  in  which  the  problems  of  world 
peace  can  be  solved.  The  growth  of  democratic 
institutions  must  be  encouraged  and  should  ac¬ 
company  economic  development. 

WHAT  POLICY  CHANGES  WOULD  A 
SHIFT  IN  EMPHASIS  REQUIRE? 

1)  Economic  and  technical  assistance  would  be 
channeled  increasingly  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  thus  avoiding  the  charge  that  U.S.  aid  is 
used  to  dominate  other  nations  and  control  their 
policies.  Greater  appropriations  would  go  to  the 
UN  technical  assistance  program,  for  instance, 
and  the  U.S.  would  take  part  in  creating  a  UN 
economic  development  agency  such  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  SUNFED. 

2)  The  amount  of  aid  would  be  sharply  in¬ 
creased.  Proposals  as  to  specific  sums  vary  greatly 
from  an  increase  to  $1  billion  up  to  an  increase  to 


$8  billion  annually,  which  is  still  only  2%,  roughly, 
of  the  American  national  income.  The  ability  of 
nations  abroad  to  use  our  resources  effectively 
would  seem  a  more  important  consideration  than 
the  ability  of  the  American  economy  to  support 
the  expense  since  a  recent  estimate  shows  the 
value  of  our  gross  national  product  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  $15  billion  per  year. 

3)  Imaginative  use  would  be  made  of  United 
States  agricultural  surpluses.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  contract  with  India  for  the  purchase  of  $400 
million  in  surplus  commodities  is  the  forerunner 
of  many  similar  arrangements.  With  careful  man¬ 
agement  to  prevent  dumping,  surpluses  can  be 
used  to  feed  the  hungry  and  promote  economic 
development  abroad. 

4)  Foreign  military  assistance  programs  would 
be  reconsidered  to  determine  whether  they  conflict 
with  such  fundamental  United  States  policies  as 
opposition  to  colonialism  and  to  totalitarian  forms 
of  government,  as  well  as  whether  their  effect 
in  hampering  acceptance  of  constructive  economic 
and  technical  assistance  outweighs  their  assumed 
value. 


GLOSSARY 


“Foreign  aid’  is  a  general  term  that  refers  to 
programs  approved  by  Congress  to  make  available 
American  resources  and  services  to  other  nations. 
Such  aid  may  be  military  or  non-military ;  it  may 
be  in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans ;  and  it  may  be 
granted  directly  or  through  the  United  Nations. 
For  fiscal  year  1957  Congress  appropriated  $3.76 
billion  for  foreign  aid.  This  is  6.3%  of  total  new 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  all  purposes. 

Grants  are  the  most  common  form  of  foreign 
aid.  They  are  gifts  of  goods  or  services.  Although 
no  payment  is  required,  recipients  often  match  or 
more  than  match  the  grants  they  receive.  Loans 
are  made  directly,  or  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  through  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development.  In  the  calendar 
years  1954  and  1955,  repayments  on  principal  of 
loans  amounted  to  more  than  the  amount  of  new 
loans. 

“Multilateral  foreign  aid”  is  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  international  organizations,  such 
as  the  United  Nations  or  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

“Bilateral  foreign  aid”  is  granted  by  the  United 
States  directly  to  other  governments. 

“Military  assistance”  is  bilateral  aid  and  the 
backbone  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  accounting 
for  $1.95  billion,  or  52%  of  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1957.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1956  $1.9  billion  worth  of  military 
equipment  was  shipped  abroad. 

“Defense  support”  is  given  only  bilaterally,  and 
accounts  for  $1.1  billion,  or  29%  of  foreign  aid 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1957.  It  consists  of 
such  assistance  as  a  “recipient  country  requires 
if  its  economy  is  to  support  a  defense  program  of 
the  size  which  United  States  policy  regards  as 
necessary  (H.  Report  2636,  84th  Congress,  Second 
Session) .” 

In  view  of  the  above  quotation  the  FCNL  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  correct  to  classify  defense  support  as 
a  form  of  military  aid,  although  government  re¬ 


ports  sometimes  speak  of  it  technically  as  non¬ 
military. 

“Technical  assistance”  or  “technical  coopera¬ 
tion”  is  today’s  name  for  the  original  Point  IV 
program  outlined  by  President  Truman  in  his 
1949  inaugural  speech.  This  program  trains  people 
abroad  by  sharing  our  skills  in  fields  such  as 
health,  education,  and  agriculture.  89%  ($135 
million)  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  technical 
cooperation  is  spent  through  bilateral  programs. 
11%  ($17  million)  is  spent  through  the  UN  pro¬ 
gram  ($15.5  million)  and  through  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  ($1.5  million).  Funds 
appropriated  for  technical  assistance  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  are  only  4%  of  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tions. 

“Development  assistance”  or  “economic  aid” 
describes  the  program  to  create  capital  improve¬ 
ments  abroad,  such  as  highways,  railroads,  hos¬ 
pitals,  irrigation  and  sanitation  projects,  and 
school  systems.  Grants  or  long-term  loans  are 
necessary.  Some  U.S.  grants  are  made  as  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  United  Nations 
agency  in  operation  for  this  purpose.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  (SUNFED)  would  provide  such  aid. 

“Refugee”  and  “escapee  progn'ams”  are  intended 
to  help  refugees  develop  new  skills,  establish  new 
homes,  or  find  asylum  from  religious  or  political 
persecution.  For  fiscal  year  1957  Congress  has 
appropriated  $1.27  million  to  the  UN  Refugee 
Fund,  $12.5  million  to  the  Inter-governmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration,  and  $6  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  United  States  Escapee  Prop-am.  These 
sums  comprise  1/2  of  1  %  of  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tions. 

“Miscellaneous”  and  “specialized  aid”  is  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral.  It  includes  exchange 
of  persons  programs,  UN  Children’s  Fund,  ocean 
freight  payments  for  relief  materials  shipped 
overseas,  and  specialized  activities  of  the  UN  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  agriculture. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

The  UN  General  Assembly  meets  in  New  York  this  month.  One  of  the  first  questions  which  will 
be  raised  will  be  a  proposal  to  seat  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  the  Communist  regime  now  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  mainland. 

In  the  past,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  have  supported  the  United 
States  in  its  motion  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  the  ensuing  session.  This  year  there 
are  increasing  signs  that  support  for  membership  for  Communist  China  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Some 
observers  believe  that  Communist  Chinese  representatives  may  soon  be  seated  in  spite  of  United  States 
opposition. 

The  admission  of  16  new  nations  to  the  UN  in  December  1955  has  made  even  more  telling  the 
argument  that  all  of  the  world’s  governments  should  be  represented  in  the  UN.  Now  the  only  major 
unpartitioned  nations  which  desire  UN  membership  but  do  not  have  it  are  Communist  China  and  Japan. 

On  the  basis  of  its  belief  in  universality  of  membership,  the  FCNL  feels  that  both  these  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  in  the  UN  as  an  indispensable  step  to  achieving  peace.  In  its  Statement  of  Policy 
adopted  in  1955,  the  FYiends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  declared:  “The  United  Nations,  to 
achieve  its  purpose  to  bring  all  disputes  to  the  conference  table,  must  have  universality  of  member¬ 
ship.  It  should  admit  all  nations  expressing  a  willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  obligations  of  the  Charter 
...  To  achieve  peace  in  the  Far  East  there  must  be  political  settlements.  Political  settlements  require 
negotiation  and  successful  negotiation  requires  a  framework  for  continued  consultation.  This  points  to 
the  desirability  for  representation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Nations.” 

A  four  page  supplement  to  the  FCNL  Newsletter  for  October  1954  discussed  extensively  the  issue 
“Communist  China — What  About  United  Nations  Membership — United  States  Recognition?”  This  News-, 
letter  supplement  is  still  timely  and  sets  forth  the  major  arguments  for  and  against  recognition  and 
representation  in  the  United  Nations.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

THE  UN  AND  WORLD  OPINION 

Communist  China  is  often  regarded  in  the  U.S.  as  a  recalcitrant  member  of  the  world  community 
of  nations.  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  approved  membership  of  Communist  China  in  the  UN  in  his 
1950  book  War  or  Peace,  but  reversed  this  position  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  this  to  say  on  April 
25,  1956  about  the  benefits  of  UN  membership  in  restraining  nations  from  precipitous  action: 

“[In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations]  international  conduct  is  judged,  some¬ 
times  formally  but  more  often  informally;  and  even  the  most  powerful  nations  feel  it  expedient 

to  be  able  to  represent  their  conduct  as  conforming  to  this  body  of  world  opinion.” 

REPRESENTATION  OF  A  NATION  DOES  NOT  MEAN  APPROVAL 

“I  think  it  [membership]  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  responsibility  to  which  any  regime  claim¬ 
ing  the  allegiance  of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  world’s  population  should  be  held,  and  held  strictly.  I 
don’t  see  that  acquiescence  in  the  acceptance  of  any  particular  country  into  the  United  Nations  com¬ 
mits  us  to  any  form  of  sponsorship  or  approval  of  the  svstem  of  government  of  that  country  (George  F. 
Kennan,  former  ambassador  and  State  Department  official).” 
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